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THE FATE OF DISCOVERERS. 


De Cavs, THE Prencu Discoverer or Steam PowER 
IN THE BICETRE. 


Tux fate of discoverers and ‘inventors is proverbial. 
In no instance has it been more striking than in the case 
of the great steam-power which has assumed so vast 
an importance in the present age. Our illustration. 
displays the fate of De Caus, the French discoverer of 
the capabilities of steam, ‘Treated as a maniac, he is 
exhibiting the title of his work from the window of his 
prison. The conspicuous figure of the gentleman with 
the lady on his arm, is supposed to be the Marquis of 
Worcester, who, engaged in similar pursuits, as de- 
scribed in his ‘‘ Century of Inventions,” is induced to 
listen to what the unhappy man has to say, and passingly 
remarks, “‘ that there may be something in it.” 

The treatment of De Caus may be attributed to the 
age in which he lived, which had not witnessed the 
wonders which steam had yet to reveal; but what shall 
we say of the present age, which has now seen them 
all enrolled before it? This age, with these marvel- 
lous effects realised, and become everyday things, still 
suffers Thomas Gray, the planner of the great railway 
system, to remain without one consolitary testimony of 
the grateful sense of a generation which has reaped such 
splendid advantages from his labours. True, we have 
not shut up Gray, as our neighbours did De Caus, but 
while his plans were yet only in his book, he was declared 
by the ** Edinburgh Review ”’ to be deserving of it, and 
now that they lie displayed over the whole surface of 
Europe, we still treat him rather as a visionary, than 
as the Great Prosecror of the greatest scheme of 
practical improvement, which the world has seen, and 
which he himself has lived to witness but not to profit 
by. Will-some rising artist have one day to present to 
our children a scene similar to the present, in which 
Gray instead of De Caus, shall figure as the martyr of 
invention in an age not ignorant but ungenerous ? 
Heaven, and the honour of our country forbid ! 


- —>— 


SONNET, 


Written on a blank leaf of Horne’s “ Orion,” 
By Ricuarp Howirt. 


Time gathers wealth about him as he goes. 

In infancy, in Paradise with flowers 

He dallied, laughing with the laughing Hours: 

Now for his brows no more he plucks the rose, 

But Bay and Laurel mingle with the snows 

Grave years shed on him. Not with feebler powers 
Glows in him life, though homed inmouldering towers, 
Where damp and death chill round his footsteps close, 
O, Time ! unwearied, rich, and blessed Time ! 

When by the winter-fire thou now @ est, 

With sage Romance and Song, like this sublime, 
Enlarged in soul, the drooping Hours thou cheerest ; 
And thus art taught to fee: how poor thy prime, 
Compared with Age, when soul to soul is dearest. 
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SOME LOVE PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF 
EVERY-DAY-PEOPLE. 
By Mary Howirr. 


Mr. JoserH ‘Hityarp was a rich dyer in one of our 


large manufacturing towns, a plodding, hard-headed 
man of business, who never lost sight of the main chance 
but once, and that was when he married old. Green’s 
daughter, with seven thousand pounds to her fortune, 
instead of Ellen Stretton, who nothing. He soon 
found out his mistake, for his wife was one of those un- 
happy-tempered women who make everybody miserable 
about them. Ellen Stretton married also two years 
afterwards, not for love,-I am sorry to say, and was 
more happy than he. Her husband, whose 
Trevisham, was also a dyer, as hard a headed m 
Hilyard, but without his good qualities. He ® 
always in law with somebody; he had a desperate 
lawsuit with Hilyard about the fence of their drying- 
grounds, which unfortunately adjoined; it was bufa 
small thing to quarrel about, but, like a rolling snow- 
ball, it grew at every turn, and, in the end, brought on 
his ruin. He lost his lawsuit and then he died, leay- 
ing his affairs in a very bad state. When all were 
wound up, the creditors, out of compassion to the 
widow, whom everybody respected, gave up sufficient 
to ensure her and her only child, a daughter, an annuity 
of seventy pounds for her life. 

Hilyard had been a fierce adversary to the husband, 
and the widow felt a peculiar grief to see herself, in 
some measure, ruined by his means; still she was not 
without comfort, even in her depressed circumstances ; 
she had good health, a cheerful disposition, a heart full 
of love both to God and man, a beloved daughter, whom 
she herself was able to educate well, and beyond all— 
now that poor Mr. Trevisham was gone—peace and com- 
fort at her fireside such as she had never known in her 
most prosperous days. Let nobody exclaim at this, 
but it is true that when she read the words “ Better is 
a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and dis- 
a therewith,” she could say Amen from her entire 

eart. 

Hilyard had gained the lawsuit and his adversary 
was dead. ‘‘There was a triumph for him!” people 
said; but he did not find it exactly so. When the man 
was dead and gone, and his drying-grounds added to 
his own, many a reproachful remembrance of the widow 
and her child came to his mind. His own wife, who 
had been the thorn in his side and the quill-feather in 
the down pillow for so many years, had, in process of 
time, like poor Mr. Hilyard, gone to her long rest, and 
then he thought with himself whether he should not 
realise the dream of his youth, and make atonement 
for the wrongs of his after years, by marrying 
widow Trevisham. Hc thought a deal about it; he had 
never spoken to her for years ; in fact. it was years now 
since he had seen her; for, though they dwelt in the 
same town, he lived in a.] square stone house 


which a lawyer had built and he had bought, in one | 


suburb, and she, since her misfortunes, as they were 
called, lived in a little cottage—a very little one—in 
an opposite direction. He questioned, as I said, whether 
he should marry her, but, someway or other, the idea 
seemed strange ; he thought people would talk amaz- 
ingly if he did. No, his marrying days were over, he 
decided. 

People saw him buttoned up in his good broad-cloth 


going steadily about his business and making his fifteen | 


hundred a year, and never suspected one atom of the 
romance which had taken possession of his naturally good 
heart. One day he took a drive to the little suburban 
village in which the widow lived, and, leaving his chaise 
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| of his heart. He walked back again past the little 


girl. 
| again and looked at the front of the cottage; the fire 


_then returned to the inn, ordered out his chaise, drank 


at the inn, strolled up the lane in which her cottage 
stood. He had no idea of making a call, not the slight- 
est in the world, he only wanted to see the place. It 
‘was a very small cottage; two gentlewomen living on 
seventy pounds a-year could not afford a large house. 

‘It cannot be above eight or nine pounds a-year,”’ 
mused he to himself; ‘‘a kitchen, a parlour, and two 
bed-rooms, and a little wash-house at the back, that 
must be all; but it is prodigiously neat, and a mighty 
pretty garden. Ellen was always fond of flowers ;’’ 


and with that the sunny, rose-scented days of their 
youth came to his memory bewitchingly. ‘‘ They keep 
_ a girl, no doubt, to do the housework ; they could not 
afford a servant at full wages,” continued his musings ; 


“e 


wonder if any of their relations help them ?—but, 
ing, she had so few relations, and none of them 
and he was such a spendthrift that he drained his 
‘Owh family—I don’t believe there is one that would 
_ her; the Trevishams have not a bit of heart among 

m hed 


So pondered Mr. Hilyard as he walked up the lane; 
in a while he made a stand, and, turning round, took a 
steady survey of the back of the cottage. There was 
little to be seen but a thick holly-hedge, a green water- 
butt, the little back-kitchen window, the cottage roof 
and one chimney. It was about the middle of Novem- 
ber, in the afternoon, and Mrs. Trevisham and her 
sweet daughter Kitty, then just turned fifteen, were 
sitting at the little parlour fire, the daughter reading 
and the mother at lier sewing. Kitty had just put on 
some coal, and the little servant-maid in the little 
kitchen had just broken up her fire and put the kettle 
on for tea; there was only, as I said, one chimney to 
the cottage, and these movements at the two fires had 
sent the smoke curling out of the chimney which made 
quite a picturesque effect against the dull gray Novem- 
ber sky. And it was at this very smoke which Mr. 
re Hilyard, with his comfortable income of fifteen 
hundred a-year, now stood looking; he was not, how- 
ever, noticing the picturesque effect, but, in imagina- 
tion, was picturing to himself the little household that 
was assembled beside the fire from which this smoke 
proceeded. You may take my word for it that Joseph 
Hilyard, middle-aged man and dyer though he was, had 
a very vivid imagination for the picture which he thus 
saw, warmed his heart to its very core; the broadcloth 
in which he was enveloped was nothing to the warmth 


green gate which led to the house-door ; alittle girl was 
coming up with a milk-can, and, turning in at the green 
gate, knocked at the door. He was a wealthy man, as 
we know, and a girl taking milk to his own house would 
have excited no interest in his mind; and yet he 
stopped to see who would .open the door to take this 

orth of milk. It was only the little servant 
At the bottom of the little garden he stopped 


that was burning in parlour and kitchen cast a glow 
within, for it was getting dusk, and by the parlour- 
window stood Kitty reading, for she had gone to the 
window for light. The outline of the bent head, and 
‘the youthful bust sent a still warmer glow to his 
heart:; it reminded him of that Ellen Stretton who had 
once been all the world to him. With hasty steps he 


a glass of negus, and then drove home to his large, 
square house, and his many servants. 

_ People talk a deal about “ the luxury of doing good.” 
Mr: Joseph Hilyard determined that he would enjoy this 
1 ; but he did not say a word to any one—not a 
syllable! He thought a deal about the cottage fireside 
and seventy pounds a-year. Christmas-day was not 
far off, and he remembered that people could not have 


fine Christmas dinners with only seventy pounds a-year. 
Two days before Christmas-day, therefore, the carrier’s 
cart stopped at Mrs. Trevisham’s cottage, and left, car- 
riage paid, a large hamper. It was carried into the 
little kitchen, and the little servant-maid summoned 
her mistress to open it. 

_ ‘Dear me! what can it be?’ exclaimed Mrs. Tre- 
visham, as the girl hastily cut the strings and opened 
the creakling lid of the hamper. “Kitty, come here!” 
and Kitty came instantly out of the parlour with her 
sewing in her hand, which, however, she soon threw 
down to help in unpacking the hamper;—a turkey, a 
ham, a dozen of mince-pies, so beautifully packed that 
not one was broken, a game-pie, such almonds and 
raisins, and delicious fruit for dessert, and a dozen 
of wine! 

“Who can have sent them? What can it mean?’ 
exclaimed both mother and daughter. 

It was long since Mrs. Trevisham had had a regular 
Christmas dinner of her own; now and then she and 
her daughter were asked out, but not often; now, how- 
ever, here was a splendid dinner for them, and who 
must they invite to partake of it? Oh, there were 
plenty of poor folks who should have some of it; that 
was soon decided ; and then nothing was thought of for 
the rest of the evening but who could have sent this 
present? They could not imagine ; it might be this 
person and it might be that; but they hardly thought 
it could be! They never guessed the right person— 
how indeed should they ? 

It was now five years since this first Christmas- 
dinner was sent, and at the same time precisely, for the 
next four years, did the same carrier’s cart bring the 
same present, or slightly varied, to the widow’s house. 
It was a pleasant mystery ; it was a real comfort to 
know that there was somebody who cared that much 
for them. But the delicacies of that Christmas pro- 
vision were not eaten alone by the widow and her 
daughter; some poor neighbour, some sick woman or 
man, or invalid child was always a partaker ; and as to 
the wine, Mrs. Trevisham’s little cellar was now never 
without a supply. She and her daughter only drank 
a glass now and then, on very extraordinary occasions ; 
on Christmas-day, for —- when they drank the 
health of their unknown benefactor; but the sick poor 
of that populous neighbourhood had many a vial-bottle 
filled from her store, which often did more good than 
physic. Indeed, dear reader, I cannot tell you all the 
good which these Christmas presents did to Mrs. Tre- 
visham and her poor neighbours. 

One day, when it was getting rather dusk, Mr. Hilyard 
took another walk up that lane. A gentleman overtook 
him; it was the good parish doctor ; they walked on tc- 
gether and fell into discourse. Mr. Hilyard was one of 
those rich men who had not done much actual good 
with their money. The fact was, he had never thought 
about it; he subscribed to the Bible Society and 
Foreign Missions, and the Tract Association, and, as he 
paid his workpeople’s wages regularly, he thought he 
did all that was required fromhim. He was a stranger, 
of course, to the doctor, and they began to talk about 
the poor, of whom this good mag knew so much. He 
said how much more the wealth¥ ought to do for the 
poor than they commonly do; that it was often those 
in straightened circumstances who were their greatest 
benefactors ; and then he proved this by sayinghowmuch 
a lady and her daughter who lived in that very lane, and 
whose income was under a hundred a-year did for their 
poor neighbours; how the mother visited them, and was 
a friend under all circumstances; and when they were 
ill sent them the best of wine, which was often the 
means of their recovery, though he questioned if either 
she or her daughter drank wine themselves, for they had 
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been the means of establishing a Temperance Society 
which had done a deal of good. He said that this Mrs. 
Trevisham was the kindest and most Christian woman 
he knew, and that it was a pity that she had not the 
means of doing all the good she might ; and her daughter, 
he said, was a pattern, to all young ladies; he believed 
that she and her mother were obliged to make out their 
income by doing needlework, but, for all that, the 
daughter found time to teach in the Ragged School, 
which never would have been established but for her, 
and that she herself gave half-a-guinea to its funds. 

Mr. Joseph Hilyard pulled out his large well-filled 
green silk purse, and gave the doctor five pounds for 
this school, which he said must be put down as from a 
friend ; and then taking leave of the good man, he turned 
_back and walked slowly down the lane., Again the cot- 
tage chimney smoked, and again his heart was as warm 
as if he had sate by its fire. He was filled with all sorts 
of-grand schemes of beneficence ; he would do—he did 
not know what, for such excellent people as these. 
While he was thus vaguely thinking he approached the 
cottage; the door opened, and out came Kitty Tre- 
visham in her dark merino dress, plaid shawl, and straw 
bonnet with dark-blue ribbon. She looked at Mr. Hil- 
yard as she came out, and then walked briskly on as if 
she had business in hand. She was a sweet, bright- 
looking-creature, with the kindest eyes that were ever 
set ina human countenance. When she came within 
sight of the parlour-window she looked towards it, 
- suniled sweetly and nodded; Mr. Hilyard looked also, 
and there stood the mother, in her plain cap and black 
dress, and nodded affectionately to her daughter. This 
little circumstance expressed a-great deal; mother and 
daughter were all the world to each other: there was 
the most perfectly good understanding between them, 
and the last look, even for an absence of an hour or 
two, was full of affectionate intelligence. 

She walked on briskly and he followed; she had such 
a neat pretty figure. She walked uncommonly well, 
and had a remarkably pretty foot and ankle, as he 
could see when she held up her dress where the road 
‘was wet. 


‘* T wish I were a young man for her sake!” thought 


Mr. Hilyard to himself; ‘‘ now I wonder who she will 
marry?” and with that, all at once, a grand idea 
floated into his mind. He would send for his nephew, ' 
Edward ‘Grey, and adopt him as his son, and he should 
marry this good and pretty daughter of widow Tre- 
visham!- It was a splendid idea. This nephew was 
the son of his only sister who had married a poor, 
schoolmaster in the country. She had often asked him 
to do something for this, her eldest son; he was said to 
‘be a fine scholar; a very gentlemanly young man, of 
excellent principles, and he was now six-and-twenty. 
He could not think how he had never done anything for, 
him ‘before ; he felt all at once as if he had been a! 
hard-hearted wretch; never, till thatday, had he given | 
a penny even to a Ragged.School. Well, he would turn’ 
“over a new leaf, now; he would send for his nephew, 
‘get him married to this poor, but good girl, and then he 
should no longer be ashamed of himself. 
Little did sweet Kiggy Trevisham know.of the schemes 
which were working in the head of the respectable 
gentleman who was following her. She was going to 
the Ragged Schoal for a couple of hours that evening, ' 
and she was thinking of nothing but her poor scholars. 
In a month’s time Edward Grey was at his uncle’s. 

as handsome a young man as his mother had described’ 
him, with an. open .countenance, and a great deal of, 
decision in his manner. He was one of those men who: 
in reality do not need any one to help them on in life; 
the elements of success are in themselves; and men of! 
this character are not such as can have a path chalked’ 


out for them by another. Joseph Hilyard found his 
nephew a very different person to what he expected ; 
he fancied that he would be pliable and extremel} 
grateful, and that he should open his plans to him weer 4 
respect to Kitty Trevisham, immediately, but there was 
an independance about him which it did not seem safe 
to interfere with, and almost an indifference about the 
large income of which, if he pleased, he might be the 
heir, so that his uncle felt pretty sure that if he all at 
once revealed his designs, his nephew would turn 
restive on his hands; and there was at the same time so 
much manliness and straightforward honesty of cha- 
racter about him, that he could not help feeling respect 
for him. ‘Besides this,” as the foreman said, ‘he 
took very kindly to the business,’ and seemed at onge 
so thoroughly to understand it, that there was no} % 
of his becoming a most valuable assistant, or pa a 
They were, in fact, two of the most excellent met 

that ever met; and yet, in some respects, they were so 
different in character, that while they remained in any 
degree strangers to each other, they worked ili to- 
gether. Edward Grey was unlike any person with 
wnom his uncle had come in contact ; as yet h ehad been 
sole king and master of his world; he had no idea but 
of remaining so, and now here was a young man whom 
he had introduced into it, carrying everything his own 
way, and that with the utmost quietness and apparent 
self-complacency. He never asked his uncle’s leave for 
whathe did, and yet he established directly a Temperance 
Society among the men, and set about forming a Me- 
chanics’ Institute for the whole town. Mr. Hilyard, as 
we said, was full of all sorts of grand benevolent schemes 
a short time before, and approved of Temperance So- 
cieties, and schools for the people, yet now he was 
angry with his nephew for zealously co-operating in 
them. Perhaps he was displeased that men of influence 
in the place—great philanthropists with whom he had 
never had anything to do, should seem to court his 
nephew’s acquaintance as they did, stranger though he 
was to them all; it was a sort of tacit reproof to him- 
self, and it annoyed him. But let the fault be where it 
would. the uncle and the nephew did not get on so 
comfortably together as they ought to have done, when a 









little circumstance seemed, for the moment, to be the 
one drop to the full cup of the uncle’s displeasure, and 
made it overflow abundantly. 


He had, immediately on his coming, made his nephew 
a present of a handsome gold watch and chain, and 
this the young man lost one day when he was bathing. 
It was a most distressing thing to him, and he could 
only surmise, that some dexterous thief had stolen it 
from his clothes as they lay on the river’s bank. He 
said nothing to his uncle of his loss, for so grieved was 
he to have failed, as he felt he had done, in winning his 
affection, that he was unwilling still further, to displease 
him by this apparent carelessness. In his heart, Ed- 
ward Grey regarded his uncle as a second father; he 
would have died to have served him; but he was not 
one of those who could make professions, and as his 
uncle-seemed cold and distant, he determined quietly 
to go on fulfilling every duty, trusting to time and cir- 
cumstances for making all straight between them. 

The watch had been lost a week when it came to his 
uncle’s knowledge, and that accidentally. A person 
came to the counting-house where they both were, and 
asked whether Mr.- Edward Grey had not lost some- 
thing. ‘‘My watch!’ said the young man, joyfully; 
‘a gold watch and chain; I-lost them a week ago!” — | 

His uncle was astonished and enraged; “ Was the 
watchi then of so little value that he could lose it and 
say nothing about it?” In twenty different ways he 
could look at this affair and be made angry by it. He 
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’ was young she had thought very well of him. 


never had lost his own watch, and if he had, he should 
have been at some trouble to have found it, etc. etc. 

Grey thought his uncle unreasonable in being thus an- 
gry without hearing him say one word in his own defence. 
It seemed to him that there was much more said than 
the occasion warranted, and for that reason he was 
silent, and by this means his uncle did not know how 
much he had suffered, nor what pains he had, in truth, 
taken for the recovery. of his loss. 

The uncle was not only very angry, but very much 
grieved ; in his anger he declared it was the last pre- 
sent that he ever would make him, and yet, the next 
moment, he threw him ten sovereigns, and told him to 
go and see if he could get back his watch for that 
money, which he did not believe. Grey took the money 
thus ungraciously given, and went out with the man 

who said he was sent by the person who had found the 


h. 

"Mr. Joseph Hilyard would have been no little asto- 
nished, could he have seen his nephew conducted to Mrs. 
Trevisham’s cottage. It was a lovely afternoon, towards 
the close of summer; the little garden was as full of 
flowers as it could be, and jasmine and roses peeped 
in and clustered round the open parlour-window, and 
there sate Mrs. Trevisham in her mourning, and Kitty 
in a pretty pink dress and black silk apron; her lovely 
dark brown hair fastened up in its simple knot, and 
no single ornament about her excepting her own dear 
smiles and affectionate eyes, looking just like a rose, 
and every. bit as sweet, and she told Edward Grey, who 
from the first moment he saw her was quite ina be- 
wilderment of delight, how she and the servant maid 
set off one morning, at five o’clock, to look for mush- 
rooms in the meadows, because her mother was so fond 
of them, and how she found, under a sod, which seemed 
to have been cut out for the purpose, a gold watch and’ 
chain ;. she said she was so astonished that she did not 
know what to do, and as she thc uzht that most likely 
some thief had hidden it there, she brought it away ; that 
there was no namein it excepting the maker’s, and that 
was a London name; that she and her mother con- 
sidered what hsd better be done; they thought of 
advertising, ani then it occurred to them that she 
might inquire of some of the watchmakers in the town 
if the watch had ever been in their hands; that she 
did so, and soon found one who told her that he had 
sold it only a few weeks before, to Mr. Hilyard, for his 
nephew, and that to him it belonged ; and, in confirma- 
tion, he showed her an advertisement in the paper, 
offering a reward for this very watch. And now here 
it was, and it was impossible for Kitty to tell him the 
pleasure she had in restoring it to him. 

The watch had become of ten times its former value 
as he received it from her hand. How he longed to 
kiss that hand! He was the last manin the world to 
make fine speeches, but his: countenance expressed 
something of what he felt. And then Mrs. Trevisham 
began to say that in former times. she had known Mr. 
Hilyard ; that unfortunately there had been a law-suit 
between her late husband and him, but that oe she 

rey 
said that his uncle was the best man living; that he had 
given him the watch, but that was nothing to his having 
taken him into the business, which was a great thing 
for him, who was poor, and the eldest of a large family. 
Mrs. Trevisham had. evident pleasure in hearing any- 
thing to his advantage; and how astonished the uncle 
would have been could he have heard all that his 
nephew said in his praise ! 

Kitty went on with her sewing, and. the mother and 


he talked a great deal. He sate with the watch in his 


hand, and the wonder is, that. he did not commit. some 


extravagance or other, he felt so inconceivably happy. 





He said that the thief who had stolen the watch and 
hid it there, neyer imagined the blessing he was 
conferring upon him. He did not explain his meaning, 
but Mrs. Trevisham knew very well what he meant, 
and perhaps Kitty did, for she blushed as she went on 
with her work. He had offered, in his advertisement, 
ten pounds for the recovery of his watch, but he never 
thought of offering it either to the mother or daughter ; 
he would much more likely have offered his heart and 
his life; however, he left a handsome present for the 
man who had fetched him, and who was a poor gardener 
with a large family, and after he had taken tea with 
them and walked in the little garden, and helped Kitty 
to tie up the carnations, he teok his leave, promising 
to visit them again before long. 

If his watel: had been suddenly encircled’ with dia- 
monds, it could not have been more precious. His 
uncle told him angrily he hoped he would not lose it 
again, There was no danger of that. 

This affair of the watch did not tend to.a.better un- 
derstanding between uncle and nephew, and spite of 
all Edward Grey’s assiduity in the business, he could 
not find the way into his uncle’s-affections.. 

‘There is something cold about him,” said Hilyard 
to himself; ‘a very good young man he is, there’s no- 
doubt of that—but E hate your good people: he is not 
the husband for my Kitty --after all I shall be forced to 
have her myself,” and with that he laughed amazingly. 
He thought a deal about both Kitty and her mother, 
and one day he was. at the trouble of going to the 
Ragged School where he thought that he might have 
some talk with her. There she was, as cheerful as a 
lark, and as fresh as a flower among the little ragged 
urchins, and the very expression of their faces, and the 
tones oftheir voiccs were changed as they approached 
her. The master of the school hid not words enough 


to praise her, and: Kitty had no idea,.not the least in 


the world, that it was for her sake that this good man 
now visited the school and left behind hima second 
donation. 

“How odd it will be,” thought Mrs. Trevisham, 
the day after Edward Grey had declared his passion, . 
and been accepted, ‘‘for Kitty to be Mr. Hilyard’s 
nieee ; I wonder what he will say, and whether he has 
forgotten those old times. Edward thinks he will be 
pleased, though: he is-so rich, but-then Edward is young 
and in love, and I know that he once thought a deal 
about money.” 

Tt was Edward Grey’s intention candidly to tell his 
uncle that he had fallen in love with a pretty, penniless 
girl,.some day when he was in a good humour, and it 
was his uncle’s intention also to tell his nephew all 
about sweet Kitty Trevisham some day when they were 
talking about schools for the people, and such things 
for then he thought he should be ab‘e to interest him 


about the young teacher at the Ragged School. He 


fancied that he could draw a very pretty picture of her 
in the midst of her forlorn group, and this he thought, 
considering his nephew’s philanthropic propensities, 
would: very likely make a deep impression upon him. 

Summer and“ autumn were now: over. Christmas 
was approaching.. There had been, as one may say, a 
cessation of hostilities for some time between uncle and 
nephew, they were gradually and silently ng De 
each other in the spirit ofa mutual good faith, still 
neither of.them-had found the propitious moment for 
which they were waiting; and each was beginning to 
like the other so well, that they almost feared to make 
the momentous disclosure lest-it should throw them 
back into that state of alienation which had been so 
painful to both. 

Edward was a frequent; though secret, visitor at 
Mrs. Trevisham’s, and the long history of all their former 
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troubles was familiar to him. He also knew of the 
five years Christmas present, and of all their fruitless 
conjectures as to who their unknown friend could be. 

“You will dine with us, Edward, on Christmas day ?” 
said the mother; ‘*‘I have no doubt but we shall have 
our usual dinner, but at all events you will come ?” 
Edward promised, and went home determined that this 
should be the last visit he would pay to this beloved 
family without his uncle’s knowledge, for he would 
make an opportunity if he did not find one that 
very evening. The good uncle, too full of the de- 
light of having sent off a still more bountifully sup- 
plied hamper than usual, together with a letter, of 
which we shall speak anon, sate that evening in his 
easy house-coat and slippers by the parlour fire, the 
very image of good humour, as his nephew entered. 
The fire burned brightly, so did the lamp; tea came in 
and the urn bubbled and hissed, and, though there were 
only two men to partake of this meal, which seems so 
peculiarly to require the presence of woman, yet it 
would have been difficult to find a better image of com- 
fort than it presented. 


**Now,”’ thought the nephew, ‘I will tell him. ”’ 
‘‘ Now,”’ thought the uncle, ‘‘I will make the attack.” 
Nevertheless the tea was drank in silence. 


“Uncle,”’ at length, began the young man. 

‘“* My dear fellow,” interrupted the uncle ; “ but go 
on—what were you going to say ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, my dear sir, after you,’ said 
Edward, with a ceremonious manner very unusual to 
him, 

“Well, my dear lad,’’ began the uncle in good earn- 
est, “‘I may as well tell you at first as last—I have 
often wished to tell you—I want to see you married.” 

“‘ Very strange,’ said the nephew, joyfully; “‘ but I 
was just going to tell you that I am very much dis- 
posed to get married.” 

“‘ What, the deuce; you have no girl in your eye, 
have you ?” asked he, as the idea struck him, that per- 
haps his nephew might be engaged to some girl at his 
native place. 

** Yes, I have,” replied Edward. 

‘* What the dickens could make you think of such a 
thing? How do I know who you have chosen—what 
right had you to choose for yourself ?”’ 

‘* Nobody had so great a right to choose for me as 
myself,” said Edward, astonished. 


* Sir,’ returned his uncle, raising himself in his chair 
_ and looking very angry, ‘‘I had chosen a wife for you 
before I had seen you; don’t interrupt me, sir,” said 
he, seeing his nephew about to speak ; “‘ and I should 
not have sent for you if I had not wanted a husband 
for this good little girl. It was no merit of yours that 
made me adopt you, but my esteem and admiration for 
her; and I have made up my mind, sir, either you 
shall marry her, or she shall be my heir!’ and with 
this the uncle crossed his legs, and threw himself back 
in his chair, in a very determined and dogmatical 
manner. 

“Very extraordinary,” said the nephew, in a tone in 
which his wounded feeling was very evident, “ but if 
that be the case, I must do the best for myself that I 
can; at the same time I must say that your ideas are 
arbitrary ; I knew nothing of these conditions, and I 
come to you in good faith. I wished to love you as a 
father, and to serve you as an obedient son; and fathers 
do not commonly impose wives upon their sons; be- 
sides,”’ added he, cheerfully, as a new idea struck him; 
“how do you know that the young lady you have done 
me the honour of selecting for me would like me ?”’ 

** She would!” said the uncle; ‘she’s a good girl ; 
one just of your own sort ; fond of Temperance Societies, 





and Ragged Schools, and such things. 
one like her.” 

“Well, sir,” said the nephew, with half a smile on_ 
his lips, ‘‘ if these be her recommendations, the girl that 
I wish to make my wife loves Temperance Societies 
and Ragged Schools, also.” 

“The devil take her!” ‘said the uncle, in great 
wrath, for all at once he fancied it must be the daughter 
of some of those philanthropic people who liad been so 
assiduously courting his nephew’s acquaintance, and of 
whom he knew nothing, and taking up his bed-candle- 
stick, he went to his room without another word. 

The next morning his uncle, in a much kinder voice 
than he expected, told him that he had made an engage- 
ment for him to dine out with him on Christmas-day, 
which was on the morrow, and therefore he begged that 
he would be in readiness at the hour which he named, 
Edward was engaged already ; he told his uncle so, and” 
that in a voice of as much conciliation as possible. An- 
other one drop to the full cup of his uncle’s displeasure ; 
and the cup as usual flowed over. 

We said that a letter accompanied the hamper to Mrs. 
Trevisham’s this year; it did so; and a letter which 
occasioned some excitement and anxiety; it said that 
the friend who had had for some years the pleasure of 
sending this small present, proposed to eat the Christ- 
mas dinner with them on this occasion, and would also 
take the liberty of bringing a young friend with him. 
The hand-writing was unknown to them; it was a very 
different hand to that which had been familiar to Mrs. 
Trevisham in former days, Of course they would be 
very glad to see their kind, unknown friend and his 
companion, yet still there was an undefinable anxiety in 
the bottom of their hearts as to who it would turn out 
tobe. It was somebody who wished them well, no 
doubt; they only hoped that it would prove to be one 
from whom “ they would dike to-receive a favour.”” We 
always feel anxious when a mystery, however small, is 
about to be solved. At all events they were glad that 
Edward Grey would be there; and let the unknown 
friend turn out to be whoever he might, they agreed 
that Kitty’s engagement to Edward Grey should be 
made known to him. 

The unknown friend, who had sent much more than 
his usual supply on this occasion, proposed to be with 
them for dinner at. five. Edward Grey, however, was 
there by two, and great were the pains which he and 
Kitty took to make the little parlour look as pretty as 
possible, with its red-berried holly, ivy, and other 
evergreens. Though Mrs. Trevisham had only seventy 
pounds a-year, and the parlour was very small, yet 
this was one of the nicest little Christmas dinners that 
ever was set out or cooked. -Mrs. Trevisham had got a 
neighbour who had been cook in a great family to come 
in forthe day; and as to the table, it looked beautifully ; 
there was a fine damask table-cloth on it with napkins as 
white as snow, and abundance of plate, which had be- 
onged to the family in its better days, and bright glass 
and sparkling water, and hock and claret which had 
come among the good things in the last hamper. Bless 
me! there was dinner enoug for a dozen people, and 
yet the unknown guest could only expect tour!. Mrs. 
Trevisham, however, expected five. 

It grew dusk and then dark; the blinds were drawn 
down ; it was nearly five, and the hearts of Mrs. Tre- 
visham and her daughter beat anxiously; so, no doubt, 
would Edward Grey’s, had he seen his uncle driving 
along the road towards the house in a cab, and ina 
very bad humour, although he meant to make himself 
very agreeable to the two ladies. 

The cab stopped at the little green gate, and the 
house-door opened. It was a very undignified house ; 
one was obliged to go through the kitchen into the 
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parlour, but there was no avoiding it; so the little 
maid-servant stood with the door wide open, and Mrs. 
Trevisham saw that there was only one guest instead of 
two, and that he was rather a stout gentleman, buttoned 
up to the chin in a great coat with a shawl round his 
neck, She had not the least idea who he was. She 
felt considerably excited, and he, we must confess, was 
rather so hi ; and yet, as I have said twice before, 
he had fifteen. hundred a-year, and he had paid for the 
dinner which he now came to eat. 

Mrs. Trevisham stood at the parlour-door to receive 
him ; he took off his hat in the kitchen, and stood with 
his uncovered and bald head before her. She saw at 
once who it was, her own old friend, the adversary of 
her husband ; the uncle of her daughter’s lover. 

“T feel: myself rather in an awkward position, my 
dear madam,” he began; but no sooner had he uttered 
these words, than Edward Grey darted from the side of 
Kitty at ol rai fire, and seizing his hand, ex- 
claimed, *‘ God bless you, my dear uncle, is it you ?” 

“ And is this you, Edward? 
came you here ?” 

*T never was so glad in all my life,’’ said Ed- 
ward, helping his uncle off with his coat, for now a 
great light began to dawn into his mind. ‘TI declare I 
don’t know how to express my pleasure to think of 
meeting you under this. roof, of all places in the world!” 

“ And to think of meeting you here,’ returned the 
uncle. ‘‘ You must excuse me, my dear madam,”’ said 
he, turning to Mrs. Trevisham ; and he then sate down 
in a large chair by the fire, feeling almost overcome. 
Mrs. Trevisham was hardly less so. i 

“ My good lady,’’ at length he said, “‘I feel now asif 
Ihad done very wrong; I ought not to have been so 
abrupt. I have done the whole thing clumsily.’ 

Mrs. Trevisham said truly that it gave her extreme 
pleasure to find that Mr. Hilyard had been their friend 
for so many years. 

It was now Kitty’s turn to come forward, for she 
recognised in him the kind visitor of the Ragged School. 

His eyes glistened as he spoke to her, and then 
Edward was at her side; an irresistible power com- 
pelled him to speak. 

“Uncle,”’ said he, and as he spoke he took Kitty’s 
hand ; “‘we had made up our minds to be candid to- 
night, let the guest be who he might; and you, above 
all, have a right to know our secret. This is my affi- 
anced wife, let us have your blessing!’ 

The uncle took the two clasped hands in his, and 
pressed them warmly : but he said not a word. 

Dinner was placed on the table. He still sate with 
their two hands in his; he wiped two great tears from 
his eyes, and then, in the cheerfullest voice possible, 
said, that now they would go to dinner, for that he was 
desperately hungry, and after dinner they would talk 
about these things. 

After dinner, when the dessert was on the table, 
how merry the uncle was at the expense of his nephew; 
and he told how he had “ by chance’”’ met with the 
doctor, and heard about Kitty and the Ragged School, 
and how he thought first of all of making her an offer 
himself, and then he thought of sending for his nephew, 
and then he warned Kitty that he was a very obstinate 
young man, and that he would not be guided by his 
good old uncle, who meant so well by him; and then 
Edward had to tell him how it was the losing of his 
watch, which had brought him acquainted with Kitty, 
and how happy they had been ever since with only one 
drawback, and that was, that his uncle was such a 
now ewe gag positive man, who would not allow his 
nephew who wished to be so dutiful to him, the right 
to choose a wife for himself, and how this said wicked 
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uncle had nearly broken his nephew’s heart by quar- 
rolling with him about his intended wife. 

_ There was a deal of laughter and merriment though 
it was only a party of four;- nor was there a Christmas 
party, high or low, throughout England, where there 
was more true-love and kind-heartedness to be found. 

After this day the course of this true-love was so ex- 
ceedingly smooth and sunshiny, that it certainly would 
have become monotonous, had not Mr. Joseph Hilyard 
insisted on a wedding by way of variety ; so the wedding 
was held in May. 

The young people lived in a small, but hand- 
some, house, not far from the uncle’s large square 
one. Mrs. Trevisham still kept on the cottage, 
though she was not much there, for Kitty and her bus- 
band insisted on her being mostly with them. Very 
often too Mr. Hilyard was there ; and as he had of late 
grown so wise as not to care for what people might say 
when a good action was in question, he made up his 
mind to persuade the widow Trevisham to give up her 
cottage altogether, and remove to his large, square 
house in the character of his wife. We believe that 
the wedding-dinner, and the Christmas dinner, will be 
eaten together on this present 25th of December, 1847. 


—.>_ 


FROST IN THE HOLIDAYS. 
By Wiitt1am ALLINGHAM. 


h 


0! the Time of Frost is the time for me, 

When the gay blood spins through the heart with giee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 

And the footstep rings on the musical ground ; 

When the Earth is gray and the Air is bright, 

And every breath is a new delight. 


II. 


Morning !—Each pane is a Garden of Frost, 

Full of delicate growths, soon raised, soon lost; 
For their stalks are fed by the Moon’s cold beams, 
And their leaves are wov’n like the woof of Dreams 
By the Night’s keen breath; and a glance of the Sun 
Like Dreams will scatter them every one. 


III. 
But now the dull Sun lies long in bed, 
And through curtains of mist putting forth his head, 
When he sees the firm Lakes and the frosty Earth 
Laughing and winking in their mirth 
At his feeble beams, he swiftly shrouds 
His face again, in a tent of clouds, 


IV. 


Yet last night, though he sank unseen to rest,— 
What a glorious sky !—in the level West 

Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze,— 
Which deepened up into purple grays, 

Through scatter’d Stars as the light decreased, 
To the brilliant Moon in the rich blue East. 


y. 


And that brilliant Moon is still in the sky, 
‘And the Stars are shining unpaled on high, 
(For as yet there is not one vanward fold 
Of Day’s Oriflamme in the East unrolled,) 
As bursting with jey we sally out, 
Startling the dusk with shout on shout. 
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Vi. 
The Lake is like glass!—Hurrah! Hurrah! 
On with your skates without delay ! 
Off we shoot, and poise, and -wheel, 
And swiftly turn on scoring heel ; 
And our fiying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows upon ths wing. 


Vu. 


Hurrah! we've a better power than steam 

To bear us on with a meteor-gleam ! 

For with Portable Rails our feet are shod, 

So we are not bound to one dull road ;. 

And in panting smoke our breaths arise, 

Bat they blot not the face of the clear gray skies. 


VIII. 


0 timid Tyro—distrust not fate! 

Tn time even you will learn to skate :. 

Though, making a Star, now and then you drop, 
As if marking the place with. alarge full stop,— 
Take hopeful heart! and commence in a trice 
A new paragraph there of your Essay on Ice. 
Away from the crowd with the wind we drift ;, 
No vessel’s motion so smoothly swift : 

Fainter and fainter the tumult grows; 

And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft aud grave 

The lapse of joy’s declining wave. 


x. 


Here the ice is pure; a glance may'sound’ 
Deep through the awful, dim profound, 
To the water-dungeons where snake-weeds hide, 
Over which, as self-sustained, we glide, 
Like wizards on dark adventures bent, 
The Masters of every Element. 

Xi. 
Homeward now. The shimmering Snow 
Kisses our hot cheeks as we go ; 
Wavering down the feeble wind, 
Like a manifold dream to a Poet’s mind ; 


Till the Earth, and the Trees, and the icy Lakes, 
Ave slowly clothed with the eountless flakes. 


XII. 


The village street is all motion and noise, 

The long black slides are alive with boys ; 

Here the hob-nailed Brogue is the Aristocrat, 

The smooth-soled boot must give way to that ; 

But stid/ last, on the little Beggar, behold 

Those unslippery Slippers, a century old ! 
XIII. 

He is using Childhood’s peculiar power 

To seize and enjoy the present hour ; 

He fears not to make himself hungry now, 

Although he knows not of when or how: 

His dinner shall come: how: sad their plight;. 

Who have heavy hearts with stomachs as light! 
XIV. 

O let us not fail to think of those 

To whom the season of frost and snows 

Bring no White Days, —but an annual blot 

Of darker shade in their gloomy lot ; 


May cold weather keep, as. is but meet, 
Our Milk of Human Kindness sweet! 


-s 





THE BREADFINDER. 


By Epwarp Youu. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was in an obscure cottage at Deptford, that 
Grinling Gibbons was engaged upon his celebrated 
work The Stoning of Stephen, when he was discovered 
by Evelyn, and introduced to the’ notiee of Charles IT. 
It was in the Fleet Prison, that William Harding essayed 
his skill in bas-relief. He chose fo¥ his subject The 
Raising of Lazarus. Gibbons followed Tintoretto. Hard- 
ing studied the narrative in the New Testament, and 


‘sketched his own design. He was ‘on wondrous 


ground now. ~ It seemed extraordinary that’ he ‘had 
never done this before; that he had been so slow 
to discover his own ready access to the Beautiful. 
It was as natural to carve fruit or flowers, as to 
gather them from the living branch or stem. It 
was as easy too. It was astonishing that he found 
no difficulty in his work,—that Art came to him 
like a ready friend, and, at the first handling of his 
tools, made him perfect in the use of them. The same 
marvel is recorded of Grinling Gibbons, whose earliest 
‘efforts were as successful as his latest. 1t must not be 
inferred that Harding was another Gibbons, or even a 
Dievot, a Selden, or a Laurens, Grinling’s assistants. 
But he gave promise of much excellence. And here, 
let me express a hope, that this ancient and noble art of 
wood-carving, which, aecording to Pliny, was antece- 
dent to statuary and painting, may be revived amongst 
us, and that our artists may be original, and not mere 
imitators of the Italian style, which is itself imitative, 
and dates from the discovery of the baths of Adrian. 
With the solitary exception of Grinling Gibbons, who 
is said to have been of Dutch extraction, the English 
have not been celebrated as wood-artists. The splendid 
and elaborate decorations in oak, lime, maple, and 
sometimes, but rarely, in box, that embellish our 
palaces, cathedrals, public and private buildings,” were 
mostly executed by foreigners. With the one exception 
‘named, where are the equals of Albert Durer, of his 
pupil ‘Taurigny: of Rouen, of Demontreuil, of a 
hundred others ? ; 
While Harding was engaged in sketching his design, 
Scheffer was imparting encburagement to Emma. On 
the issue of the next rehearsal, her success or failure 
would depend. M. Jean Massom afinounced on all sides, 
that Madame Cacasi would be the public favourite, and 
that she was his wife. Thesingularity of his previous 
conduct was now fully explained, and Emma was no 
longer unable to assign a cause for his ungracious be- 
haviour to herself. Scheffer learned the whole secret, 
and communicated it to her. He had fallen in love 
with his landiady’s blooming daughter. who, besides 
many personal attractions, (maugre, a certain insipidity 
of countenance, which Maberly. had commented on) 
‘had a voice that. promised to repay cultivation. The 
poor Signor could not resist her blandishments. Em- 
ma might have gained him. reputation, but she was a 
‘married woman. He had already extolled her as 
‘Madame Cacasi, and prepared the public for her future 
appearance. But her. real name was unknown, and it 
‘was easy to bestow the appellation he had given 
‘her, on another. Besides, Emma’s education must ne- 
cessarily be suspended during his professional absence 
on the Continent, for he could not remain in London 
when the Grand Theatre was closed. On the other 
hand, a wife would accompany him wherever he went, 
and her education could proceed at ‘all seasons. ‘Thus 
argued the Signor, and sacrificed to passion the dictates 
of honour. But now he east off the. mask, and pro- 
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‘claimed Madame Cacasi, to be in public, the Signora 
private, and to her 


Pepolini, and Madame Masson, in 
friends. 

The morning of the rehearsal came. Out of the 
heavens God never sent a brighter day. The earth 
laughed beneath the sun. Cheeks, ordinarily pale, 
hada flush of life in’ them. Her husband's liberty, 
perhaps, their future bread, depended on her brave 
achievement, or unhappy short-coming. She would not 
fatigue herself by walking, but engaged a cab to con- 
vey her to the theatre. Her first annoyance was ex- 
treme. The maffiger was not present,—would not be 
present, but had deputed M. Jean Masson, to represent 
him. 

She had many annoyances to bear. The musicians 
were late at their post, and there was much tiresome 
waiting to be endured before the rehearsal began. Then, 
the actors were frigid and impatient, and the opera 
was commenced in a slovenly mamner, In vain Scheffer 
strove to rally them, He drew Emma aside, and en- 
couraged her, but he felt dismay, and looked thunder- 
bolts at Masson. 

Nevertheless, Emma succeeded, for she was lifted 
into a higher life at the thought of her husband’s 
striving, since their marriage for their joint bread. And 
had he not said that the Beautiful was the true Bread ? 
and was not she ministering, imperfectly, it might be, 
buf-still ministering, to the Beautiful? Was she not, 
indeed, its Priestess ? ‘ 

Her success was indisputable. M: Jean Masson ack- 
nowledged it, and joined with all present, in laudation 
of the cantatrice. Scheffer was so» overpowered with 
joy, that he accepted a pinch of snuff from Masson’s 
box, and promised to smoke a cigar with him on some 
future, but indefinite occasion. 

She hurried to the prison; and fell upon her hus- 
band’s neck. He was sketching his conception of the 
narrative he had undertaken to illustrate in wood. He 
gently put her aside. 

- ** See,” he said. ‘“‘ Jesus stands in this attitude.’’ ” 

*T have succeeded;”’ she cried, embracing him. 
~ “ And Lazarus comes forth thus. Thus the disciples 
stand.!’’ 

- “ Still, my success of to-day is nothing, if I should 
fail when the public fill the theatre.” 

‘But Martha and! Mary are wanting to the group; 
confiding in Jesus, yet ‘hoping against hope. Now, he 


comes forth, he casts aside the grave clothes, they. 


see,—they believe: How should I represent the sisters 
of Lazarus ?”” 

» “ William, do you lear me? I have succeeded. Mz 
Jean Masson: could not deny it.. Are you not glad? 
Do you not understand me ?” 

. “ Yes,—yes, of course you have sueceeded. I never 
doubted of your. success. is good.” 

M. Jean Masson, on leaving the theatre, went direct to 
the: house of the manager. . 

‘She was not so bad} really not so. bad,—quite cre- 
ditable,”’ he'said. ‘‘But she must not lead, at least, in 
your theatre;—positively must not.” 

** She has avoided a failure, then ?’’ said the manager. 

* Yes, that isit ; avoided a failure. The Signora will 
be very excellent.” 

“I have made up my mind to delay the the A yd 
tion ofthe opera. Wewillrehearse it again, andthe. Sig- 


nora shall sustain the leading role. Between: ourselves, | : 


Masson, I do not.want this Mrs. Harding. It was onl 


y 
yesterday that Lord Filmy Gossamer told me of the |: 


report that she was: the wife of alow fellow, a cheese- 
monger’s shopman, who is now ina prison. The con- 
nection would not be respectable. I. shall break with 


| “ But the Signora:is my. wife.” 


“ Ah, quite a different matter. You are respectable, 
the Signora is respectable.” - 

Masson had scarcely departed, when Scheffer arrived. 
The manager received him coldly, but he was too 
elated to notice it. : 

“Splendid success,” he cried. “ This’ will‘be a me-. 
morable season in the annals of your theatre. Your 
treasury will be filled. The public will be m raptures. 
You will of course, suspend all privileges, but those of 
the press.” 

“ Humph.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That I shall do as you say,—fill my treasury.” 

* Undoubtedly. Such a voice ! such execution !” 

‘* So sly of him, to call her Madam Cacasi, when she 
was his wife all the time.” 

“* His wife—whose wife ?” 

‘*Masson’s.”” 

“ Diable. I am talking of Mrs. Harding.” 

‘* And I, of Madame Masson.” 

“ Yes, but it is Mrs. Harding, who will fill your trea- 
sury.” 

‘*F think it wili be the Signora Pepolini.” 

“Let us understand each other. You intend, of 
course, after the unequivocal success of this morning, to 
introduce Mrs. Harding: to the stage-?’’ 

“Really, I: must decline the honour. 
vinces.”’ ; 

‘“Are you then not a man of your word? You are 
committed with Mrs. Harding. She has attended six- 
rehearsals. Masson’s wife has. never been on your 
boards. You have never heard her sing. You will be 
open to an action, let me tell you.” 

“ Scheffer,” said the manager, laying a hand fami- 
liarly on the tenor’s shoulder. ‘‘ You are a man of 
sense. Mrs. Harding is a good singer. I know it very 
well. She was weak, the other day—perhaps, through . 
indisposition ; but Lam quite satisfied with your report 
of her suceess this morning. Do you not know, how- 
ever, that she has low connections,—that her husband 
is a cheesemonger’s shopman ? Ail the world knows it.”’ 

** All the world is mistaken, then,’” returned the irate 
Scheffer, ‘‘He is. ai:man of talent and education. I 
see the Times on: your table. Allowme. There,’’’ he 
continued; pointing to an advertisement. ‘“‘ What do 
you say to that? ‘A translation of the Comedies of 
Aristophanes. By William Harditig.’ That isthe man, 
sir—that is her husband. A first-rate Greek scholar, sir.” 

‘Are you sure that there is no error, Herr Scheffer ? 
I wish I had known this yesterday, when Lord Filmy 
Gossamer. said to me, ‘ He ts so low.’ Dear me, a 
Greek scholar, Eh? A gentleman, Eh?” 

“ Certainly; a gentleman; under a cloud, at present, 
but quite in a gentlemanly way.” 

“ Explain.” 

“He borrowed'money on a Post Obit Bond, and is 
now. residing in the-Fleet. Nothing more gentlemanly.” 

“Nothing. Dear me, borrowed money, did he? 
Then he had‘expectations ?” 

“‘ His father died ‘worth twelve thousand pounds, the 


Try the pro~ 


other day.” 

“You astonish me.. Why, he is quite a gentleman.” 

“Quite. And, between ourselves, there are strange 
reports about: Masson.” 

“Ha!” 
“He pays nobody. There-was a writ issued against 
him this morning. It will be served to-day.” 

* That is his affair.. He is still a gentleman.” 

* ¥es ;. but his wife is no singer.”’ 

‘“* Have you. heard her ?” 

“ Frequently: I have had every opportunity of 
judging. She might do for another House, but not for 
your’s.. Your.theatre has so high a reputation.” 5 
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I have done 





“Tt has. I have worked hard for it. 
it myself, Scheffer.” : 

“‘ Everybody knows that. Your skill in catering for 
the public taste is excellent. And you manage so well 
to repress the jealousies of your actors. Your word— 
what doI say ?—your nod is Law in your Esfablishment.” 


“It.is kind of you to say so. But you only do me| 


justice.” : 

“And you have an excellent discernment of rising 
talent.” 

‘* T pique myself upon it.” 

‘* With every disposition to foster merit.” 

“Yes. The stage owes some of its brightest orna- 
ments to me.”’ 

“Tam confident that Mrs. Harding’s debut will create 
a sensation. When shall it come off?” : 

“Her husband is quite a gentleman. We will say 
Monday for the debut.” 

‘Shall I write the advertisement for the papers?” 

“T shall be obliged to‘ you if you will. My hands 
are full.” 

There is little need that I should lengthen this his- 
tory. Emma succeeded and opened the prison gates 
for her husband. On the day that he was restored to 
liberty, M. Jean Masson passed through the same gates 
as a prisoner. Indeed, Harding, with his delighted 
wife hanging on his arm, encountered him in the por- 
ter’s lodge. 

‘* Helas!’’ he said, addressing his old acquaintances, 
in explanation of their meeting. ‘‘ They say that I 
have run over the policeman,” 

‘fo, no, Moseer,” interposed the tipstaff who ac- 
companied him. ‘ Them’s notmy words. I said that 
gents came here for overrunning the constable, That’s 
what he means, ma’am.” 

Harding and Emma passed into the street without 
speaking to him. ‘6 2 ? 2 

Had Harding found his work—that work which 
he was specially sent to do? I know not. If he had 
brought his entire moral being into harmony with na- 
ture ; if he had subdued all discord in his soul, he had. 
For us, he exists no longer; but let-him represent a 
thousand young men, who are thrown into society 
without.a fitting profession, or with no profession. I 
have not intended to depict the life-long struggle for 
daily corn-bread, which characterises the existence of 
the oppressed and neglected, the ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.’’? But, inasmuch as Bread is the 
Beautiful, and the Beautiful is Virtue, it may also be 
found by them. I acknowledge the difficulty. I 
anticipate the objection. What can they know of the 
Spiritual and the Eternal, whose toil for the material 
and the temporal, for the need of the perishing hour 
is unceasing from childhood to the grave? Alas, but 

little ; but something they can and do know. The soul 
will burst its bonds, and Virtue enters the tenant’s hut 
as freely as the hall of the landlord. What I insist 
upon, is that, in our vicious society, we hear too much 
of the bread that the baker has kneaded. ‘0 most 
excellent person,’’ said Socrates, before his judges. ‘‘ Art 
thou not ashamed that thou studiest to possess as much 
money as possible, and reputation and honour—but 
concernest not thyself about intellect and truth, and 
the well-being of thy mental nature? These, as you 
well know, are the commands of the God. And it ap- 
pears to me that no good can happen to the state 
greater than my service of the God; for I pass my 
whole time inciting both the young and the old, to 
care neither for body nor estate, in preference to, nor 
in comparison with, the excellence of the soul, telling 
them that wealth does not produce virtue, but virtue, 
wealth, and all other.good things to mankind, both col- 
lectively and individually,” 


& 






TALES FROM THE SWEDISH. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 
No, II. 
TWO FRIENDS’ COUNSEL 


A Srory ror Youne WIVvEs. 


Durixe this time Christmas, Januery and Februa’ 
had passed. The sun of March began to shine with all 
its cheerfulness, awakening and giving life; and when 
Helena’s eyes were free from tears she sate in the light of 
this March sun working with the greatest industry at a 
handsome piece. of worsted work which was to cover a 
large and comfortable chair, with which she wished to sur- 
prise and gladden her beloved husband, whose affections 
she fancied she had lost for ever, on his birth-day, which 
was at the end of March. The first green leaf of the 
lily of consolation began to spring forth in her heart, at 
the very time when she was forming with her needle 
those flowers for him, whose whole life she would strew 
with flowers if she only knew how. 

Milla was now half a year old, and often very sweet 
and quiet. Just at this time too, Mary Ann was very 
much occupied with comforting and advising, as she 
said, some other people, and therefore could not be so 
much with Helena. Helena’s tears flowed less fre- 
quently, and this employment of working the chair for 
Albert amused her, although in his presence,—for this 
work was done in secret—she looked as anxious and as 
inaccessible as ever. One day, when Mary Ann called, 
she was looking much more cheerful than usual; 

Ann was now her only friend, for her doleful weeping 
and secluded life had frightened away all her other 
young relatives and acquaintance, and now, therefore, 
after telling her that she was beginning to be reconciled 
to her fate, she asked her advice as to the best way of 
celebrating Albert’s birthday. Mary Ann had a passion 
for all such family celebrations, and was somewhat re- 
nowned in her circle for her rich invention in this way. 
People talked far anc wide about her skill and know- 
ledge in getting up tableaux vivans, which, without her, 
could never be managed according to the rules of art. 

** My dear friend, ’’ said Mary Ann, “ we must have 
a tableau—a really divine tableau! The Madonna and 
Child—which shall be yourself and little Milla. A stone 
would be softened and affected by such a sight, and we 
will see whether we cannot in this way melt the cold 
and perverted heart of your husband. ”’ ; 

The plan accorded perfectly with the present state of 
Helena’s mind. An instinctive feeling compelled her, 
as it were, to seek for some pleasure, because a temper- 
ament gay and cheerful as hers was by nature, could 
not be lamenting and weeping for ever, but must of ne- 
cessity seek some change. 

“Oh, yes!” said Helena gaily, and clapped her 
hands, “‘ arrange it all, dearest Mary Ann. I can 
with a little rouge make a very tolerable Madonna (they 
are not always so very handsome, ) and Milla will: make 
the very sweetest little Jesus that ever was seen !—and 
then we’ll invite mamma and papa, and my brothers 
and sisters, and —’’ 

_“ Fie, Helena!” interrupted Mary Ann, with seve- 
rity, Fe must not exhibit yourself as the Holy Mother 
of God before all these people! I fancied that it was 
merely to give a pleasure to your husband, and if pos- 
sible to give another direction to his worldly mind, not 
to take place in a great company ; and if you.ask one, 


-| then you must ask all; if your parents are invited, you 


must invite Albert’s also, and thus the whole thing will 
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become a mere evening show, and its peculiar and sa- 
cred intention will be lost.” 

‘* Yes, you are quite right! ’’ said Helena, with a lit- 
tle sigh, and with far less animation of voice than for- 
merly, ‘‘ we will have a tableau merely for Albert, he 
will all the more value the trouble we take for him. ” 

“That is exactly my idea,’’ replied Mary Arn, and 
then began to consider which Madonna with the Child 
Helena should represent; she knew them all; more 
than a dozen ,Madonnas by different masters in Rome, 
Milan, Florence, in Dresden, Paris, and Heaven knows 
where. . 

After a great deal ofdeliberation, after the arrange- 
ment of many a plan and its abandonment, it was, at 
length, determined which Madonna out of all the number 
should be adopted. All the little arrangements which 
were now necessary gave quite another turn and 
another colouring, to Mary Ann’s visits, and when at 
length the birth-day came, not a single trace of a tear 
was visible on Helena’s handsome young:face, and Mary 
Ann assured her, that a more lovely Madonna could no 
where be found. This was a heartfelt joy to Helena, 
although she did not confess it to her cousin, and.the 
thought flashed through her mind, that Albert, perhaps, 
that once, would think her handsome. Milla was at the 
first rehearsal very restless, but Caroline managed to fix 
her attention upon herself by help of a bright coloured 
toy, which she, concealed by the curtain, stood and 
showed her, softly saying, all the time— Hush ! hush !”’ 
and it was hoped that the same ingenious scheme 
would succeed at the real representation. 

“ Ah! if there were onl body else besides Mary 
Anu to receive Albert!” thought Helena, when the time 
was come, and the clock struck six in the evening, and 
she sate with little Milla, kicking her little legs about 
with all her might, on her knee, behind a great number 
of lights, and heard Albert come, and Mary Ann fuss- 
ing and fidgetting about him. Immediately afterwards, 
she heard them come into the room ; heard Mary Ann 
"em him in a chair which had been set for him, and 

eard him ask in astonishment, ‘‘ What in all the world 
.is the meaning of this ?’’ 

Just then, however, Mary Ann drew up the curtain 
with great skill, and Albert experienced a holy, un- 
mingled feeling of pure joy, at the beautiful sight which 
he beheld. Delighted, he sprung forward, and would 
have clasped the mother and child to his breast, but 





Mary Ann attempted to keep him back by the. coat-laps, | had 


that he might understand how faithfully the original had 
been followed in the arrangement of the picture ; how 
excellent was the effect of the light ; how beautiful and 
how—as if in a glory of sanctity and heavenly light— 
appeared the divine mother and child, admonishing to 
an amended life and repentance for sin. Mary Ann, in 
short, wished to address a few appropriate words to 
Albert for his edification, which she had prepared for 
the occasion, but Albert did not trouble himself about 
this at all, he let her scream and talk as best she would, 
willingly leaving his coat-lap as her prize, he rushed 
forward and clasped Helena and Milla to his joy-over- 
flowing heart. ¢ 

Nothing could equal his delight at seeing how well 
and cheerful Helena looked, and that Milla smiled at 
him instead of welcoming him with a fit of crying as 
she had hitherto done. Amid all this happiness, how- 
ever, Albert could not-help exclaiming,— 

“* But why was there nobody here to see this? Why 
| ‘were not papaand mamma, and my parents, and all our 

brothers and sisters allowed to enjoy this beautiful 

2 t ?”? 

en made noteply to this natural question, be- 
cause she felt at this moment that Albert was perfectly 
right, and she sincerely wished that she had not allowed 





Mary Ann so easily to persuade her not to invite her be- 
loved relations. 

‘*Now go and put on your warm regular dress,”’ said 
Albert to her, when his first exclamations of joy were 
over, “for in this light dress you may so easily take 
cold.” 

Helena went immediately to do his bidding, but as 
she had to dress herself completely, and in her happi- 
ness, as she wished to do this very carefully, and as 
little Milla also required some attention, and further- 
more, as she went into the kitchen to see that Albert’s 
favourite dish which she had ordered for supper was 
nicely prepared, she was absent a considerable time, 
during which, Albert had no very agreeable tete-a-tete 
with Mary Ann. Helena thought about this, and there- 
fore hastened back as soon as she possibly could, and 
when she entered the drawing-room, she was not a little 
distressed to hear the two engaged in a hot and obsti- 
nate dispute ; neither seemed inclined to yield, and the 
eyes of both flashed with a fire which was not far from 
that of anger and indignation. 

Albert had felt no good-will towards Mary Ann for a 
considerable time ; he had often met her on the steps as 
he came home, and many a time he attributed his 
wife’s tears to the visits of her cousin, and not unfre- 
quently had he fancied that he detected her spirit in his 
wife’s words. During Helena’s absence, they had, by 
an unfortunate accident, chanced to begin talking about 
the well-known Madame Krudener, who travelled about 
preaching for the reformation and improvement of the 
human race, and who at length attached herself like a 
shadow to the Emperor Alexander, whom she perfectly 
knew how to manage. Albert spoke of her as of an 
adventuress, a fanatic, a mad-woman, etc.; who did 
more harm than good. Mary Ann, on the other side, 
who had read everything which any one had written, 
either for or against Madame Krudener, and who knew 
perfectly well, that she had not done anything wrong, 
at least, not intentionally, although she certainly had 
not been able to do all the good which she intended; 
called the celebrated lady one of the lights of heaven ; 
a prophetess, one of the inspired of God, a true seeress, 
giftéd with great and supernatural powers, to look into 
futurity, and down into the hearts and souls of men. 

Not without some little malice, Albert inquired with 
a smile, whether Mary Ann actually believed that such 
like ‘ elected beings” were to be met with, or ever 
been; to which Mary Ann replied with great 
warmth and violence, that she did not almost believe, 
but that she was fully, and firmly convinced of it, and 
that there were richly endowed natures, who, by prayer, 
renunciation, and self sacrifice, having made them- 
selves worthy of heavenly grace and inspiration, had 
been gifted by God with far greater and much more 
powerful abilities and endowments than are common 

ng the indolent, miserable people of the world, who, 
deaf and blind to the light and to the heavenly calling, 
crawl in the dust, laugh, curse, doubt, and exalt them- 
selves, instead of trusting, praying, hoping, and humbling 
themselves. 

Mary Ann spoke a deal and vehemently on this sub- 
ject, and at the same time directed keen and significant 
glances at Albert. For the first time Albert was now 
alone with Mary Ann, and being no longer kept within 
bounds by a gazing and listening circle of relatives, 
without weighing his words, or repenting his some- 
what sarcastic laugh, he offered her first one and then 
another affront, about her self-love; her self-conse- 
quence, and the great opinion which she had of her- 
self. Things were in this position when Helena re- 
turned to the room. The conversation, it is true, then 
took another turn, but it was constrained and weari- 
some. Albert yawned now and then, and Mary Ann 
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sate and twirled her fingers and cast, from time to time, 
long, solemn, Madonna-like glanc2s, in part upon He- 
lena, and in part at the ceiling. Helena rang, and 
ordered supper to be served. But the supper turned 
out to be neither excellent nor agreeable; the veal- 
cutlets were burnt to a cinder, and the groats ‘were 
burnt likewise, both which misfortunes had happened 
after Helena left the kitchen. 

As soon as suppér was over, Mary Ann took her 
leave, but not without whispering to Helena, that she 
feared that Albert was lost for ever, both to her and to 
all good. These words distressed Helena extremely, 
as did also Albert’s remark, as soon as Mary Ann was 

one. 
‘ *“What in Heaven’s name, dear, good Helena,” said 
he, ‘had you to do with that tiresome Mary Ann? 
This evening might have been the most amusing, ‘and 
the pleasantest I have had for a long time, if you had 
only spared me her company, or had had some others 
here besides that woman, who is so intolerable to 
me !” 

Never before had Albert spoken in this way of the 
excellent Mary Ann, “the idol and oracle of every 
one,”’ and Helena fancied that she could read in his dis- 
approbation of her cousin, the same feeling towards 
herself, towards the little device of the evening, and 
everything else. She burst into tears, and those flowed 
more hotly than ever, because they were the wormwood 
drops of disappointed hope. With despair in her heart, 


and, without saying a word, she went softly out of the 


rovmi, and sate down, and wept, by the side of her 
sleeping child; and Albert on his part, with sorrow and 
trouble in his soul, went into his gloomy and solitary 
little library. For a whole hour, at least, he sate in the 
dull moonlight, pondering sadly on his fate, and. com- 
paring former times with the present, and then he rang 
and ordered the servant to bring him. lights. When-the 
lights came, how great was his astonishment, and at 
the same time his pleasure, to see the large, handsome, 
and long-wished-for chdir, which Helena had presented 
to him, and with that he immediately observed, ‘‘ what 
a deal of labour and pains she had taken, as well with 
it, as with a basket to throw paper in, which stood 
there, looking very elegant with its wreath of flowers. 
Now he repented a thousand times having vexed 
Helena with his angry invectives against her cou- 
sin, who perhaps had helped Helena with this 
great piece of needlework—perhaps, indeed; he had 
done the poor cousin a grievous wrong. He felt great 
self-reproach, and would so gladly have recalled every 
word which had wounded her, or annoyed Helena. He 
would go, however, to his beloved wife, and: retrieve his 
error, and thank her with all his heart ; but Caroline 
said that she was already asleep, and above all things, 
he would not then disturb her. 

Helena, however, was not asleep—-she was weeping ; 
but in the morning, when Albert, at nine o’clock, was 
eompelled to go to his office, she really was asleep, and 
that as soundly and calmly as a pure spotless conscience 
and a healthy youthful frame alone can sleep.. The cham- 
ber door stood ajar; Albert moved silently along. the 
soft carpet, and stood by the bed-side, observing how 
sweetly and comfortably she lay. Her dark brown hair 
hung carelessly but beautifully over her white forehead 
and upon her round and rosy cheeks. One of her hands 
lay under her head, and the other rested upon the sky- 
blue silk coverlet. She breathed lightly and tranquilly. 
A little golden heart, containing Albert’s hair, which he 
himself had given her in their courting-days,. and 
which she always wore round her neck with a black 
ribbon, now lay against her lovely red lips. . For one 
moment little Milla began to cry in her cradie, and in- 
stantly Helena, still asleep, stretched out her arm, 





rocked it a little, and then, without opening her eyes, 
slept on soundly. Albert’s eyes filled with tears, and at 
the same time he smiled tenderly at this beautiful and 
innocent scene. He wrote, therefore, upon one of his 
visiting cards a morning salutation and an affectionate 
expression of gratitude for the surprise and the gifts of 
the evening before. This done, he stuck the card into 
the frame of his wife’s dressing-glass, feeling sure that 
she would see it there during the morning’s toilet. 

When Helena awoke, and found that her husband was 
already gone, she once more saluted the spring sun with 
tears. She had wished so much to-have some talk with 
him ; she wished to have asked his forgiveness for the 
folly, as she herself now called it, of having no one but 
Mary Ann there on his birthday. During the night she 
had many good and evil thoughts; had concluded that 
perhaps it was not right to let her cousin have so great 
an influence over her, especially when Albert did not 
like her; that there were many circumstances which 
Mary Ann did not thoroughly understand, and that she 
(Helena) ought to take care not to be infected by her 
cousin’s extravagance in many things. And now, there- 
fore, she wept because she could not confess all this to 
Albert, and beg of him not to be displeased with her. 
It annoyed her all the more, not to have seen him this 
morning, because this was one of the days when he 
would not return till evening, and at that time Milla 
was often so fretful, that there was but little time for 
conversation. 

The card which Albert had left in the glass remained 
there unobserved of his wife, for her morning toilet 
was hastily made, and without one single glance in the 
mirror. Her hair hung negligently on her tearful 
cheeks; her dress was carelessly put on, and a large 
shawl thrown over all, completed her morning costume; 
and thus attired sate she at twelve o’clock by the side of 
her child’s cradle, and rocked and rocked, although the 
child slept soundly, when all at once she heard quick 
steps approaching the chamber. She pushed her hair 
back behind her ears, drew together the shawl, and with 
displeasure on her upper lip she looked to the door 
where she: expected the unwelcome visitor with a 
“hush!” ‘to warn tlie intruder from waking the child. 

But before the door opens, before the stranger enters, 
for it really is one, we must hastily sketch the portrait 
of another of Helena’s cousins. 

Of cousins Helena had many, and among these was 
Arabella; the most perfect antipodes of Mary Ann. She 
was ten or twelve years older than Helena, and had 
been married some years. She was no very great fa- 
vourite with the large circle of their formal and precise 
relations, on the contrary, they almost all of, them 
found fault with her. She was one whom people had 
always something to say against, and as Helena’s mo- 
ther was one of those who did not like her, she had 
never promoted much intimacy with her daughter, al- 
though Helena had always found her a most amusing, 
agreeable, and fascinating woman; andif aunts and un- 
cles had not interfered, would willingly have made her 
her friend. . 

Arabella in her younger days had been a great beauty, 
and she still looked very handsome, although she had 
grown stout and large. She was a well-grown propor- 
tionable figure, carried herself magnificently, dressed 
remarkably well; had a splendid complexion, the most 
lively dark-brown eyes, rich and glossy black hair, and 
teeth like pearls, which she was always showing, be- 
cause three-fourths of her life she was laughing. She 
was a .most amusing and merry creature, and as she 


had the faculty of instantly detecting the weak side of | 


a person, she found much to laugh at, which made many 
call her malicious; malicious, however, she was not, 
and had in fact more good qualities than the good rela- 
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tions gave her credit for. One cause of offence which 
she had given to her relations was the having rejected 
two or three rich lovers for one much poorer. But now 
she and her husband lived together -in the utmost har- 
mony, although he was not naturally of a good temper; 
he was, however, a well-educated, honourable and ex- 
cellent man, devoted to his wife, and as she loved him 
with her whole heart, their home was one of entire hap- 
piness; and they were blessed with the sweetest chil- 
dren, who did the utmost credit to their training. 

Arabella was much less liked in the circle of their re- 
lations than out of it, and one great cause of this was, 
that she never could endure Mary Ann—* poor Mary 
Ann,” as she called her, and of whom every body 
thought so much. Out of the circle of the relations, 
Albert had often met her, and he often spoke so 
highly of her to Helena, that in the first year of her 
marriage, when she was somewhat removed from under 
the influence of old associations, she rather courted than 
shunned Arabella’s acquaintance, and began to see in 
her merits as well as faults. ; 

Such was this “‘ other cousin, ” who now, after having 
rapidly traversed kitchen, parlour, and servants’ room, 
laid her hand on the handle of the chamber door, and 
softly but resolutely opened it. ‘‘ Hush! hush!” said 
Helena, rocking the cradle, and nodded half-kindly to 
Arabella. 

“Good morning! gocd morning! dearest Helena!” 
said she, cheerfully, “‘ how are you? But what in the 
world doI see. Nay, for Heaven’s sake, don’t sit rock- 
ing the cradle when the baby is asleep! You are-making 
a precious jewel of her! And I suppose you never have 
her out of your arms when she is awake! Dear Helena, 
in this way you will entirely spoil the child, and make 
her intolerable both to yourself and every body else. 
Think, if I did so, what would become of me with my 
five ?” 

** But, have you nursed them yourself?” inquired 
Helena, willing to gain a little advantage over her 
cousin. 

“That have I, but not without a little help either, 
because I did not find any advantage in making myself 
a nursery maid!”’ replied Arabella gaily, and in rather 
a loud voice, as was customary with her. 

“But then your children were always so healthy,” 
said Helena, and rocked little Milla. 

“ That they certainly have been,” returned Arabella, 
* but so was I, and cheerful and merry, and that did a 
great deal. You, however, look as melancholy as if 
you had the burden of the whole world on your should- 
ers. What can be.the great trouble which casts you 
down so, dear Helena?’ said she kindly, and drawing 
her chair closer to the low seat on which Helena sat by 
the cradle; “ the child lies there as rosy and fresh as a 
rose-bud, but as cross as a little tiger, because you have 
spoiled her.” 

“How can you say so, about my little angel Milla!” 
said Helena, half-laughing, and took up the child, who 
now awoke with all this talk, because she had been ac- 
customed to a death-like stillness. 

*“ Come hither to me!” said Arabella, taking her in 
her arms to play with and dance her about, although she 
cried dreadfully; at length, however, she was silent out 
of pure astonishment at this new mode of entertain- 


ment. 3 

* Yes, yes, my little darling,” said Arabella, ‘“ that 
is something different to lying on mamma’s knee and 
grumbling. Look, Helena, how she laughs! Now we 
will lay her in the cradle again, because I want to have 
a Jittle rational talk.with you about her and other 


To Helena’s great astonishment Milla lay quiet in the 








cradle, spite of all the dancing and jumping, and looked 
silently on the strange lady. 

“ Yes, now I shall regularly begin with the begin- 
ning,” said Arabella, laughing, ‘‘ and tell you all that 
is said, ”’ 

Helena looked amazed in the highest degree. 

“* Nay, dear child, do not look so astonished,” conti- 
nued Arabella, ‘‘ people have not said anything that you 
yourself do not know!” And with this she began to 
count upon her fingers,—‘“‘ First of all,”’ said she “ that 
you have withdrawn from society on purpose to be a 
nursemaid; that you sit crying day and night over the 
child, although she is as healthy as a winter’s rose; 
that you have driven your excellent and good-tempered 
husband off into his library, where you let him be so- 
litary, like a poor dog in his kennel, that you may lie 
awake all night and kill yourself over that baby who 
lies there laughing ; secondly, that you never dress your 
beautiful hair as you used todo, nor dress yourself 
nicely, either of which would be a pleasure to your hus- 
band ; and, lastly, that you do not put the least confi- 
dence in Caroline, who is such a clever person with 
children, and who has told me all this. I know her 
well, for she‘lived with me three years, and nursed my 
little Augustus, and never would I desire a better, and to 
tell you the truth, she was with us on Sunday, and then 
I did, what I am never accustomed to do, draw out of 
her that which I have just now told you; and that, I 
confess, I did with design, for it is really dreadful to see 
how your charming and kind-hearted husband troubles 
and distresses himself, believing that you are ill or un- 
happy, because you aré always crying. And what in the 
world have you to cry for? Perhaps you fancy that 
your husband does not love you as much as formerly ? 
I, however, can assure you that he does; because those 
who see him now in society, and who used to see him 
formerly, can best observe that his altered manner is 
the consequence of his heartfelt trouble about you. He 
never talks with any other ladies, never looks at them, 
but sits there and plays at whist with as much indiffer- 
ence as a statue, and he used formerly to be so merry 
and cheerful. But if at any time he hears your name 
mentioned, he looks up hastily, justas if conversation 
about you was the only subject that interested him. I 
have remarked this, because I wished to try him. But 
you must remember that he is a man, and a young man, 
and you must not try his fidelity too severely, but en- 
deavour to restore his cheerfulness before it be too late, 
and before he begins to seek amusements in which you 
can have no part,” 

“Ah! what would you that I should do?” said 
Helena, bursting into tears, for she felt that Arabella’s 
intentions were kind towards her, and she was very 
much affected by the description of her husband’s be- 
haviour in company; ‘* what would you have me do? 
I would gladly do anything to make Albert happy at 
home, as he used to be, but I dv not know how, or in 
what way, because I fancied that I did nothing but 
what it was my duty to do.” 

“Yes, my dear Helena, that you do, certainly!” 
said Arabella, shaking her head with comic solemnity, 
and so perfectly imitating Mary Ann, that Helena could 
not help laughing, “ you certainly do something which 
you ought not; you shed tears, and have nothing at 
all to ery for ; you do not put up your hair, nor dress 
yourself neatly in the morning; you wake Milla when 
she sleeps, and spoil her when she is awake. You are 
always in this chamber ; you never go into the drawing- 
room ;- you never play or sing; you never call on any 
of your friends or relations ; one never sees you at any 
parties or concerts where you used to go formerly, and 
to which you contributed so much pleasure. Ina 
word, you have withdrawn yourself from everybody, 
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even from your husband, and have become gloomy and 
uncompanionable; and, in conclusion,’’ continued Ara- 
bella, ‘“‘ you have let that well-meaning but tiresome 
Mary Ann bewitch you, and fill your head with sus- 
picions about your husband. I know very well, that 
she comes here morning and evening ; and I know very 
well, too, that all this may lead to a ‘great deal of mis- 
chief, although I must concede, that our worthy cousin 
means well, both towards you and others. I shall 
never forget,”” continued Arabella, in a tone, half 
jesting, and half sorrowful, ‘‘ when my little Henry died, 
and I grieved so that I thought I should lose my 
senses, that Mary Ann came to comfort me, and she 
comforted me till I thought I should go and drown my- 
self. She means well, but she does not go the right 
way to work ; and my husband had regularly to take 
me to task, and shew me that one has no right to spend 
many hours a-day in weeping and lamenting, when one 
has a husband and children and a family to look after ; 
so instead of weeping, I dried my eyes, and did all in 
my power to be cheerful, as I had formerly been, and 
I was successful.” 

Helena sate and pondered on what she heard. 

After this, Arabella began to talk about other things; 
and she told her many little occurrences out of the 
passing events of the day, and that in such an original 
and comic manner, that Helena laughed right heartily, 
and when this was done, up started Arabella, saying,— 
**Now, my dear Helena, I. must go home. Good 
heavens ! why it is three o’clock; and neither husband 
nor children will eat a morsel of dinner without me ! 
Good bye ;” and with that she was gone. 

The first thing that Helena did, when her cousin had 
left the room, was to go up to the glass, and look 
whether she really was an ill-dressed, miserable-looking 
being as she had represented. It was then, for the 
first time, that she found her husband’s little card, and 
her mind, which was disposed to be cheerful now, all at 
once became elevated into happiness.: 

She called in both Caroline and her maid ; to the 
former, she said,—‘‘ you shall now take a little more 
charge of the child, and manage her as well as you can, 
for she is less peevish now than she used to be. She 
may cry a little at the beginning, but that will soon be 
over if you are kind and attentive to her ;” and many 
other very discreet directions did she give, which Caro- 
line promised to attend to. 

** And now, Annette,”’ said she, to her maid, “ I will 
have my hair carefully dressed to-day, and will put on 
one of my silk dresses, and a beautiful collar; and I 
meaa, from this time, to dress myself nicely every 


All this while she saw, with delight, that Milla lay 
quietly in her cradle and played with her silver rattle 
which Arabella had given toher. 

When Helena was dressed, she saw that she looked 
quite another being. She felt very happy. Albert’s 
little card, and her cousin’s description of him in so- 
ciety, whereby she was convinced thathe had someaffec- 
tion for her, although the change in herself had grieved 
him so much, gave the most perfect comfort to her 
heart. She felt extremely obliged to Arabella, although, 
at the same time, she did not reject as worthless all that 
Mary Ann had counselled her to. Onthe contrary, at 
this very moment Helena showed that she could sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff—the gold from the dross— 
because she followed the advice of both. She did every- 
thing which Arabella wished her to do, and from the 
depths of herheart she offered up sincere thanks to God, 
who at length had opened her eyes ; and she besought 
of him to do with her according to his good pleasure, 

_ assured that, then at. all times, her own advantage and 





happiness would be best cared for, even though at first 
it might be hard for her to bear. Q 

She was contented, joyful, and happy, and only 
longed for the moment which should bring her husband 
home; the hours, however, went slowly, and before 
six or seven, she couldnot expect him. She took up a 
book, and then laid it down; took up her work, but 
that was tedious ; every now and then she peeped in at 
little Milla, but the child was so comfortable, and so 
well cared for by the skilful and clever Caroline, that 
she found herself not needed. Atlength she opened the 
piano, blew the dust off it, and cleaned it thoroughly, 
and then began to sing and play. It was so long since 


she had done either, that she felt herself at first out of 
practice ; by degrees, however, she got on better, and 
at length was so absorbed by it, that she did not hear 
the much-desired return of her husband, who entered 
the room, and going up to the piano, stood for a moment 
in delight to listen before he clasped her to his heart, 
which was throbbing with the purest joy. 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add, that from this 
day all their former happiness and comfort returned to 
Albert and Helena, and that ever after they were as 
happy as people can be in this world, where perfect 
happiness never does spring up and blossom ; where the 
heavens, indeed, are at times bright and strewn with 
stars whispering of a better life—but are also occasion- 
ally black with clouds, dark and misty, mourning be- 
cause of the bitterness of this. 


—~»—- 


CHRISTMAS TACTICS. 


Gifts for the rich !—for they can give 
Again ; the poor can only thank. 

A drum of figs for neighbour Jones, 
Who goes so often to the Bank : 

For Brown, a turkey and a hare,— 
A very wealthy man is Brown: 

The rich Miss Smith is breaking fast ; 
T’ll send a brace of pheasants down. 


I wonder, has she made her will ? 
And, if she would remember me, 
Closing a long and useful life, 
How apropos her end would be! 

T’ll send a brace of pheasants down, 
And, though she is too ill to read, 
The last new Christmas Book,—myself 

Commending to the invalid. 


Gifts for the rich, who never want ! 
Bring presents to the laden board; ° 

Add to his store, who has enough, 
Augmenting the abundant hoard. 

Be worldly-wise, and Plenty’s horn 
Fill ever to an overflow ; 

But give no gifts to hungry need, 
For what can need, in turn bestow 2 
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The Chil’s Corner. 


ANIEN RHAA. 
A Fairy Tale. 
By Mary Howirrt, 
Part I. 
Anien finds no companionship in this World. 


On the Dinas-Rock sate Anien Rhaa upon a mossy stone, 

And though the world was full of kin yet she was all alone. 

She had no friend to comfort her ; no sister and no brother ; 
‘ The turf was green upon the grave of father and of mother. 


Within a little cave she dwelt upon the green hill-side 

Whence looking forth all round her lay the country rich and 
wide. 

She saw far off the hamlet-homes; she saw the castle fair; 

But in no home of all the land had Anien Rhaa a share. 


Although her father was a bard, and sturdy peasant-men 

Beguiled their labour with his songs in meadow and in glen, 

Though mothers sang them to their babes, and children in their 
mirth 

Sang snatches of his songs, yet still she was alone on earth. 


Upon the Dinas-Rock she sate, yet not of all forlorn, 
A mother-ewe and two white lambs kept with her night and 


morn. : 
The singing birds they hopped about; the kids came there to 


play ; 
The squirrels hid within her cave, and all loved Anien Rhaa. 


She wore no costly garments of silk or linen fine; 

She never slept on beds of down, or knew the taste of wine; 
Yet was she fair to look upon, more fair than may be told, 
Her face was like an opening flower, her hair like sunny gold. 


And a loving heart had Anien ; a soft and gentle eye, 

A voice that had as sweet a tone as music passing by ; 

Her soul was as an angel pure, and pensive was her mind, 
Whence sprang such thoughts as poets use of high and solemn 


Whence sprang forth many a questioning of why the sky was 
blue, 

What were the sun, the moon, and stars, and how the fair 
flowers grew! 

How she herself, a child, was linked to the great chain of being; 

And much she thought of God, all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
seeing ! ; 


And then within her heart sprang up, a love so strong and 


deep, 
Which longed to clasp all living things in one great fellowship ; 
And often-times she wept for joy of this exceeding love, 
And tried by little winning ways the hearts of all to move. 


But the peasants they were churlish, the children hard and 
rude. 

They could not comprehend the thoughts that sprang in soli- 
tude; 

Unto her words they spoke reproof; they knew not what she 


meant, 
And Anien ’mong the sons of men a mouiner ever went. 


PART II. 
Anien is tempted by Falsehood to try Forbidden Pleasures, 


It was the night of Midsummer, and hushed was every bird, 
And sounds of hidden waterfalls upon the breeze were heard: 
Sweet Anien on the Dinas-Rock sate ’neath the elf-tree shade, 
The mother-ewe and two white lambs before her feet were laid. 





** And, oh!” she said, with bittcr sighs to quick impatience 
stung, 

“This is a cold and cruel world unto the poor and young! 

‘**] fain would love all living things, would make all hearts 
rejoice, 

“But I never meet a friendly eye, nor hear a friendly voice!” 


With that she heard a low sweet sound, as if below her feet ; 
The two white lambs and mother-ewe rose up and’gan to bleat ; 
And presently a light there came, neither from sun nor moon, 
Yet all around the elfin tree ’twas brighter than at noon. 


Amazed looked Anien Rhaa around with sudden wonder stirred; 
Beyond the light the ewe and lambs bleat mournfully she heard. 
And first a sound of ringing hoofs afar off caught her ear ; 
Then jingling silver bridle-bits of riders drawing near. 


And then the merriest minstrelsy burst forth at once and 
drowned 

The mournful bleating of the sheep, the trembling waters’ sound; 

And all into the silvery light rushed on the glorious band, 

The merry mounted chivalry of far-off fairy land. 


And after them came trooping in, on palfreys white and bay 
The thousands of the fairy-folk more beautiful than day. 

Down from their steeds they lighted, all decked in fairy guise ; 
Within the light sate Anien Rhaa filled with a sweet surprise. 


The fairy folk they sang and danced until the mountain shook, 

And Anien Rhaa was glad at heart only on them to look. 

Anon, amid the merry din, one sweet voice seemed to say, 

So low ’twas rather felt than heard---‘‘ Great joy to Anien 
Rhaa!” 


Scarce to the heart of, this strange sweet tone had gone, 

ing that seemed to blend in one, 
, *tis we will be thy feres, 

‘* And thou shalt leave cold dim world, for brighter kind- 


lier spheres? 


‘¢ Tis we that are thy kindred! ’tis we that love thee well! 

*« And thou shalt go this night with us in fairy-land to dwell! 
*‘ Wilt thou go with us, Anien, in fairy bliss to bide?” 

** I know not if the thing be right!” good Anien Rhaa replied, 


With that a woman gazed on her from out the elfin race; 
Dear Anien gave a cry of joy, for ’twas her mother’s face, * 


“* Wilt thou go with us, Anien?” the woman kindly spake, 


‘« If thou refuse me, Anien, my yearning heart will break!” 


Sweet Anien heard her mother’s voice; the tears streamed from 
her eye. 

And forth she stretched her yearning arms, she could not her 
deny. 

The woman clasped her to her heart, ‘‘ Now thou art ours!” 
she said, 

‘ And thou shalt grow in fairy-land among the roses red?” 

The woman kissed her lips and brow, and spoke in wild delight, 

** And thou shalt grow in fairy-land among the lilies white; 

*¢ And thou shalt grow in fairy-land beneath the trees of gold! 

‘* Thou shalt not know of night or day, and never shalt grow 
old! 

** Away to fairy-land! away!” she raised her by the hand, 

And then pealed all'the minstrelsy, ‘‘Away to fairy-land ! ” 

Along the hill was heard at morn the ewe’s low bleating call, 

And little birds mourned on the briars beside the water-fall. 


PART III. 
Anien finds even the choicest Pleasures unsatisfying. 
She had to eat of honey-bread wrought by the fairy-bee, 
She had to drink in cups of pearl the vintage of the sea. 
** Where is my mother?!” cried Anien, ‘‘ I pray you me to tell, 
“TJ ne’er had come to fairy-land unless with her to dwell !” 


Out-laughed the giddy fairy folk when thus they heard her say ; 
And she was decked in gayer pomp than any Queen of May. 
They took her where the roses grew and fairy lilies white ; 

She sported ’neath the trees of gold where comes nor day nor 


night. 





* By this artifice tradition tells us that the fairies of Dinas- 
Rock were accustomed to decoy many youthful victims, 
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They @othed her in the fairy gear that shimmered all andshonc ; 
And green as is the emerald were the robes they put her on, 

A ribbon green about her hair, a gold zone round her waist, 
And sandalgreen of samitie upon her feet they laced. 


But Anicn drooped and Anien pined as with some mortal woe, 
She me upon the lone hill-side, and prayed e’en there to 


She thought upon the singing birds and on the mother ewe ; 
She panted for the flowers of earth with tear-like drops of dew. 


She yearned for changing night and day, even for human care ; 

She knew it was the fairy-guile which had decoyed her there. 

* Come, thou shalt go with us, ” they said, ‘‘ to see our jovial 
cheer, 

** To hear the merry bugles blow; to hunt the fairy-deer ! 


** Shalt go with us, sweet Anien, where mortal ne’er hath been, 

** To the city of the Carbuncle to see the Fairy Queen. 

** To see the knights of fairy-land, they forty are and nine, 

“And on the glittering tourney-field the bravest shall be 
thine |”? 


“I have seen King Arthur and his knights,” replied good 
Anien then, 

“Thou shalt see a better sight than they, shalt sce our fairy- 
men ! 

.They mounted her on a palfrey white in flowing robes ar rayed 

“and two and fifty rode with her, a princely cavaleade. 


So e upon the coal-black steeds, and some upon the grey, 

And yands of fairy minstrels went to cheer her by the way. 

And all through fairy-land they rode,down shady valleys cool ; 

O’er. .moorland wolds ; throng : by many a lilied 
pool. 


And ever and anon they stayed @ t ’neath the trees, 

Or see some merry show performed of fairy revelries ; 

And ever as they rode along, or when they made a stay, 
Sweet sounded voice and instrument with “ joy to Anien Rhaa !” 


And when they reached the-city-gates, there wasa joyous din 

From all the thousands that had thronged to see ‘her enter in! 
The Fainy-Queen made noble ebeer good Anien Rhaa to greet, 
And the Fairy-King ’twasanly he who led her to her seat, 


‘“‘ Now ask of us,” the King, he said, ‘‘ what is dearest to thy 
mind!” 

*¢ Give me some porfion of the peace shat I have left behind; 

** Give me to see the sun and moon,” replied goed Anien Bhaa, 

** Give me to soothe same human woe; and give me power to 
pray!” 


Out-laughed the listeriing fairy-court, when. thus ‘they ‘heard 
her speak ; 

And the fairy &King and Queen thiey laughed till tears ran down 
their cheek. 

‘‘ What simple souls have human-folks!”’ said they with merry 


eyes, 
* Good luck to us of fairy-land! ’tis only we are wise ! 
cours chante from vut our treasure-house, the diamond-or the’ 
“Be merry beavied Anien Rhaa, thou never can'st grow olds | 
‘ Thett never can’st know hunger-pangs, nor ever be a-cold?” 


But Anien drooped and Anien pined, for all that they could say, | 
And the sickness of her weary heart could not ‘be wiled: away. 


PART IV. 
Anien renounees Pleasure for Duty, and.therein fin.’s Peace, 


Onee more it is the Midsummer, the eve of-good St. John, 
When all the merry fairy-folk will to the earth be gone. 
‘What must we do with Anien?”’ the fairies cried, ‘ alack, 
** For if she tread the earth again we ne’er shall win her back. ; 


* And for she is.so beautiful, with her we must mot part; q 
* Let’s lay her in a heavy swoon and stea] her human heart;” 
They laid her in a heavy swoon, but the theart they could not 


win, 
For the faerie cannot steal that heart which is not-slaved to sin. 











‘ Let’s bind her with a fairy-spell, a spell both strong and deep! Siu 

With that the maiden’ 8 head bowed down, as if she sank to 
sleep. 

A trance-like sleep o’erpowered her; as with a clasp of death ; 

There was no colour on her check, no heaving of the breath. 


** She’s safe! she's safe!” the fairy-folk they shouted all amain, 

“* The living cannot fetch her now from fairy-land again.” 

And now the realms of fairy-land weré hushed like sleeping 
thought, 

And all was still as vacant space before the world was wrought. 


Like to one dead lay Anien beneath that mystic yoke, 

Till all-at once the spell dissolved. and her dulled senses woke. 
** Loo’ up, look up, my Anien;” a low voice murmured sweet, 
The marble lips grew rosy red, the hcart began to beat. 


** Open thine eyes! dear Anien! fear not this charmed place !” 

She looked; she saw her parents dear down-looking on her face. 

Their forms were of such grace as stirred love rather then sure 
prise, 

Immortal love was in their voice and goodness in their eyes. 


Up from her couch the maiden sprung, “‘ Oh take me hence, 
away, 

“For ye are good and true,” she cried, ‘‘and now my heart 
can pray; 

** The bonds that held me even-now are severed, let me go! 

Henceforth I will abide with you, for ye are true, I know!” 


* Thou can’st not dwell with us,”: they said, ‘ for thou art yet 
of earth, 

“ Thou hast not passed the gates of death, which are of life the 
birth. 

“ Meek Anicn bowed her head adown like a flower smit by the 
sun, 

And murmured in a patient voice “‘ the will of Heaven bé done!” 


And now that shining fairy-land even like a dream was gone, 

And Anjen on the Dinas-Rotk at day-break stood alone. 

The emerald robes of fairy-land, in which she was arrayed, 

Grew dul befure the light of day like sunshine dimmed to 
shade. 


Upon the “Didas-hilt she stood mid rugged crags and hoar 
A-homely robe of peasant grey the garment that she wore, 
The yisioned shapes that set her free no longer filled her sight; 
She was alone among the hills in the solitude of night, 


Poor Anien Rhaa! her heart was sad with coming mortzl 
thrall; 

Her soul was dark and from her eyes the human tears did fall; 

‘* Lord! Iam weak!” said Anien, and sank upon her knee, 

‘I thy poor servant, am but weak---un.ess thou strengthey 
me!” 


The peace of God came o’er her soul, and Anien Rhaa rose 

‘* Dear Lordy’ said she, ‘‘ whate’er it be, *tis I will drink thy 
cup!” 

Down from the bare-hill top she went into the peopled glen, 

And fom that day sweet Anien dwelt an angel among men, 


It was not-for herself she strove, nor for herself she thought, 
But for the good of others with a steadfast heart she wrought; 
She was the teacher of the young, the succour of the old, 

And che had wealth which far surpassed the miser’, noard of 


ct 


gold. pi; 


| For she had love that wou!d not tire, and patience unsubdued ; 
| The sense of duty avell fulfilled ; the bliss of doing-good. bid | 


The bards of earth sang forth her praise in n any a lovely lay ; 
And angels took her soul to heaven upon a ¢ hzistmas-day! 
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